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THE BUILDING OF A BUILDER: 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 

BY IRVING BACHELLER 

From hilltops near the place of my birth I could see, when a 
lad, one of the north gables of the wilderness and the slope of its 
great green roof coming down from the high ridges in the south. 
The eaves of this roof dripped into the long, fertile valley of the 
St. Lawrence. My father's farm was near the southern side of 
this valley and beyond the first lift of the foothills. Gray rocks and 
boulders rose above the vivid green mantle of its big pasture. 
They and their kind had held a heavy mortgage on the land. 
They remind me of the desperate struggle against gravitation in 
which those northern pioneers wore and bent their bodies. The 
clay lands ended a mile or so beyond us. Then came the sand 
hills with their shacks and cabins, and shiftless, half-hearted 
folk, looking as poor as the scanty growth of vegetation in their 
fields. Beyond a great sand hill in the south was the village of 
Colton. It was built on the sands in a poor country, but it lay 
beside a big, husky, bounding river which had thrown foamy loops 
around hills and mountains and leaped precipices and charged 
through rock gorges and down long, tumbly slopes, hurrying out 
of far reaches of the wilderness toward the sown lands. Colton 
was on the edge of the latter. Colton was a child of the Rac- 
quette River feeding on its taurine vitality. The wealth of 
Golconda was along its shores — mammoth pines, straight as a 
ship's mast and a hundred feet to the first limb ; spruces the like 
of which were not to be found in eastern America, and enough of 
them to build a hundred cities. 

Every winter the big, brawny woodchoppers of the North 
went further up the river with saws and axes and teams of oxen 
and horses and built their camps and felled the great trees and 
filled their skidways. In the spring, down came the costly 
freight on the back of this mighty water-horse, thundering over 
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falls, rushing down the slants, piling up at the bends and prodded 
back into the saddle and on through still, level stretches, by the 
river driver. Colton was the upper station, the first stop where 
the river began to lighten its load. There, the year round, a big 
sawmill was trimming and slicing the logs. Guides, millmen, 
lumberjacks, river drivers, farmers — tired and retired — and Ed 
Potter's string band, made the commerce of Colton. It was 
also a market and place of fitting out for hunters and trappers. 
There one saw the last of stores and houses and churches and 
"folks" until, coming down out of the big woods, the sight of 
them gladdened his heart again. In Colton he was sure to tarry. 
There were rum and molasses and white wheat whiskey and 
other varieties of "blue ruin" in the bar of the Empire Hotel, 
where he found a genial host in Charley Sanborn and excellent 
food and good company and a warm fireside. There, or in the 
hardware store, or the drug shop, or the corner grocery, sur- 
rounded by grateful aromas of "store tea" and "boughten 
molasses" or "red licker", he would find kindred souls glad to 
listen to his tales of adventure in the great woods and to tell their 
own, while the smoke of their clay pipes, and, now and then, a 
"cow swaller" increased their valor and volubility. They were 
like the story-tellers of Ispahan. Those with a taste for fiction 
gathered about them and listened. These heroic men were the 
popular authors of that community and time. Each one of them 
carried a kind of storage battery in the shape of a small bottle to 
stiffen the current of his imagination at points more or less re- 
mote from the charging station, which was the Empire Hotel. 
Mose Leonard, Lute Crampton, Charley Hutchins, Mart 
Moody and other renowned and mighty hunters were sure to be 
sitting by these genial firesides on their way in and out of the 
woods. Some were silent, dignified, imperturbable men. Mose 
Leonard was of that type. But the hunter, as a rule, was dif- 
ferent. Generally he was a man of leisure and lavish generosity, 
to himself and others, when he came out of the solitudes. His 
joy at getting back seemed to open the springs of youth in him. 
He was as playful as a boy. He laughed and danced and sang 
songs and told stories and pulled sticks. He loved to display his 
strength and agility. His stories were a kind of mental gymnas- 
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tics. In them his imagination was trying its muscle and creating 
astonishment. Such were the salons and the conversationalists 
of this rude village of the Northern border. 

Such also was the environment of the boy, Bart Hepburn; such 
the atmosphere of sylvan adventure and robust vitality in which 
he spent his youth. He lived on the main road that led into the 
deep woods a mile or so above the village. Hunters and trappers 
passed the door of his father on their way to and from the wilder- 
ness. Often they stopped to chat with the pioneer and his sons, 
or to enjoy the hospitality of their home. 

The Hepburns lived on a stretch of Stillwater. Bart began 
young to set his traps on the river banks. They say up there 
that he became a bank examiner soon after he had learned to 
walk. He caught muskrats and sold the pelts in Colton. In 
the late fall and winter, he went to school in the village. He was 
a born mathematician, but he liked the woods better than the 
school. 

Saturdays, and even Sundays, he was often out in the woods 
with his gun and dog and traps. He became a good shot and an 
able trailer, bringing home partridges, deer and gray squirrels 
and, now and then, capturing a mink, or an otter. He made a 
plan. He would be a great hunter and trapper. He saved his 
earnings. The autumn of his sixteenth year found him ready to 
begin his chosen work. His father and mother had given their 
consent to it. He had bought twenty -four traps and was going 
into the great woods for the winter. In the spring he, too, would 
have some stories to tell. He had come home from the village 
with his traps. His sister, Cordelia, found them hanging in the 
woodshed. 

"Bart, what does this mean?" she asked. 

"I'm going into the woods this winter to hunt and trap," he 
answered. 

She was an energetic little body with ideals above those of the 
rude countryside at the gate of the wilderness. She proceeded 
to give him, not advice, but information. 

"Bart, you will do nothing of the kind," she said. 

"What then?" he asked. 

"We'll see," she answered, and without another word went 
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into the house and put on her hat and shawl and started for 
Colton. That little walk to Colton made history. 

When she returned, she had got a job for him in the hardware 
store. That place with its guns and ammunition and fishing 
tackle made a strong appeal to Bart. It started him toward the 
sown lands. He never turned back, save for a few days of fun. It 
was the prompt, energetic action of this beloved sister of his 
which turned Barton Hepburn from the career of a guide, hunter 
and trapper. He began to read the biographies of great men. 
He decided "to try an education on himself and see how it would 
fit", as he was wont to say. He had money enough to spend a 
year in Potsdam — the next village down the river and a much 
larger one — for two terms in the Academy under Professor 
Sweet. 

Those days, the farmer's son — seeking an education in town — 
hired a small room, at perhaps fifty cents a week, and did his 
own cooking and sweeping and mending and bed making and, 
often, his own washing. The stove and wood to burn in it and 
furniture were brought into town from the farm and the living 
expenses would scarcely have exceeded ten dollars a month. 
Bart made a wise improvement of his time. The Academy was 
full of young fellows equally concerned with the problem of 
self -improvement. He caught the spirit of the place. He was a 
good student. The Professor praised and encouraged him. He 
began to read the tales and poems of Sir Walter Scott and com- 
mitted to memory The Lady of the Lake. It is probable that the 
high emotions they kindled broke the vault of his past and called 
his imagination out of the great woods. 

It was about this time that he began to think of his name as he 
lay in bed one night. Somehow, Barton Hepburn had not the 
right sound to it. After all it was his name. Therefore he 
could see no reason why it should not suit him. Most great men 
had three names. Why should he not have a full equipment of 
them? They didn't cost anything, so he helped himself to 
another name. It was Alonzo. Thereafter for a time his signa- 
ture was Alonzo Barton Hepburn, and later A. Barton Hepburn. 

His thought had turned from the wilderness. He decided 
that he would be a lawyer. Mr. Anstead, a Colton attorney, 
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loaned him a copy of Blackstone's Commentaries. The next 
winter, he taught the Dorrity School, if I remember rightly, 
spending a part of his leisure in the study of the Commentaries. 
In the autumn, he went to Middlebury College, probably be- 
cause his father, Zina Hepburn, had come from that neighbor- , 
hood, and Bart put in two years there, teaching winters to pay for 
board, clothes and tuition. Then he became instructor in 
mathematics in the St. Lawrence Academy under Dr. Plumb, 
and later principal of the school at Ogdensburg. Meanwhile, he 
had been studying the law books. After a term as School 
Commissioner for the county, he was admitted to the bar and 
began the practice of the law at Colton. 

On a summer day, when I was a lad about twelve years of age, 
in the old Howard school house, of which my sister was then the 
teacher, I got my first look at "Bart Hibburn" as he was fa- 
miliarly called up there in the hills. My sister had been a school- 
mate of his in the Academy at Potsdam, and I had heard much 
about him. It was a moment of dread anxiety, when with a 
forbidden look through the window near which I sat, I saw this 
stranger turn into the school yard, sitting erect in a single buggy, 
and get out and hitch his horse to the fence. I knew it was the 
Commissioner. Other eyes had seen him. There was a little 
rustle of alarm among the "pupils" — as we were known in those 
rural, knife-hacked shrines of Minerva, smelling of apple pie 
and stale cheese and bread and butter. I remember how proud 
I was to learn for the first time that I had become "a pupil". 

What a silence fell upon us as the knowledge spread that the 
Commissioner had arrived! The teacher looked pale and serious 
and began to feel her back hair. 

"Carlton, stop looking out of the window. Salona, please do 
not lean on your desk," she warned in a low voice and added: 
"The first class in grammar will now recite." 

I was a member of that class — there were only three of us who 
had got along so far as analysis and parsing. How scared we 
were as we took our places on the floor! I remember the look of 
consternation in the eyes of my sister as she beheld my bare feet 
which showed unwelcome signs of their love of mud puddles. 

The Commissioner entered and shook hands with her and sat 
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down behind the desk. He had a full, brown beard of a hue not 
quite "sandy" but nearing it, I would say, looking back through 
all these years; deep set blue eyes, a serious, indeed almost a sad 
face, and a quiet dignified manner. He listened attentively as 
we recited our lesson, doing ourselves poor justice, I am bound to 
say. He asked two or three questions, congratulated the teacher 
and went away. 

When I saw him again I must have been about sixteen and he 
twenty-nine. He stood in the office of the Empire Hotel, just 
back from Albany, surrounded by admiring friends. He was 
then a Member of the Assembly. The second stage of his great 
career had begun. Sitting by the camp fire one evening in the 
remote and lonely canyon of Fish Creek in western Wyoming, 
where we were hunting elk, he told me the remarkable story of 
his nomination and of the singular events that lifted him into 
prominence. 

"My friends had planted the hope in me that I could be 
nominated for the Assembly," he began. "I went to one of the 
party leaders in Canton and asked him if he could see any objec- 
tion to my being a candidate. 

" ' None at all ', he answered with an ironical smile that hurt me. 

"'I wanted to know about that, because if I start in the race, 
I shall keep a-going', I said. 

"'Go ahead', said he, but with his tongue in his cheek as if 
he would have me understand that I would be likely to find it bad 
going. 

" The other leaders talked in the same tone. They had made a 
wrong guess at my weight. They didn't know me, of course, as 
well as I knew myself, and those fellows in Canton were running a 
little monopoly and hitting at everyone who came near it. I 
don't owe much to them. My travel as School Commissioner 
had given me a wide acquaintance in the county. I had lodged 
or broken bread with most of the leading families. All the 
teachers knew me. I had shaken hands with the best men in 
every school district. I had made nothing out of my job as 
Commissioner but friends. Now I began to learn their value 
and increase their number. There were two or three important 
men in the county who liked me and believed in me. I consulted 
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them. They encouraged me to go ahead and told me about how 
to proceed. I had some young friends — mostly school friends — 
who were willing to take off their coats and go to work for me. 
We organized a canvass of the voters and soon our horses and 
buggies were on all the main roads. We were making a stir. 
The news of it reached Canton. The leaders were worried. The 
one I had first consulted sent for me to come and see him. I 
went. 

"'You cannot be nominated this year. It is impossible', he 
said. 'Wait a year or so and you shall have our help'. 

"'Mr. R , when I saw you first, I told you that if I went 

ahead I should keep a-going and you told me to go ahead. I 
went ahead and now I cannot stop. I owe it to my friends who 
have been working for me to go on.' 

"'AH right, go on then, and you'll see what will happen to 
you,' he said with a look of indignant pity for my presumption. 

"I saw, and conquered. We captured the delegates from 
nearly every town in the county. I had learned my first great 
lesson. It had taught me the value of friends. Since then I 
have really studied the art of choosing, making and keeping 
friends. It is a most helpful and inspiring art. It involves 
keeping oneself worthy of the respect and confidence of discerning 
men. In the matter of choosing friends, I think that I was born 
with rather good taste. 

"I went to Albany with the ill will of most of the home leaders. 
I had not the benefit of their endorsement and their letters of 
introduction. The administration was Democratic, so my lack 
of machine backing was not so important as it might have been. 
Tilden was Governor. The Speaker was a little, lame, hard- 
swearing Irishman of the name of Maguire — a real human being 
and a good fellow. I had two letters of introduction but I was 
almost a total stranger. 

"I was in my seat one afternoon when someone touched my 
shoulder. Turning I saw the gigantic figure of John F. Smythe, 
the local political boss, leaning over me. 

"'Is your name Hepburn?' he asked, 

"'Yes, sir.' 

"'How do you spell it?' 
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"I spelled the name for him. He handed me his card. 

"'Can you come to my rooms this evening?' he asked. 'I 
want to have a talk with you. ' 

"I went, and the interview had a remarkable effect on my 
career. Mr. Smythe began by telling why he had asked me to 
call. It was a story of his boyhood. When a lad in school, 
over in Scotland, he and some other students had got into trouble 
on account of a bit of hazing in which they had been leaders. 
The master proposed to expel them and turn them over to the 
civil authorities for punishment. It meant disgrace and con- 
sequences more serious then the offense merited. The boys were 
in a panic, when a man of my name befriended them. He went 
to the schoolmaster, and by timely persuasion saved the boys 
from the peril of disgrace. Naturally they were grateful. 

"'Since I have come to manhood and some degree of success, 
I have thought often of the kindness of that member of your 
Clan,' he said. 'Long since he passed beyond the reach of my 
gratitude, but I have called you here to tell you that anything I 
can do for a Hepburn will be gladly done. What do you want 
here?' 

"It almost took my breath. I knew that it was in his power 
to be of great service to me. I thought a moment and said: 

"'Well sir, I should like to be a member of the Banking, 
Judiciary and Insurance Committees.' 

"'Have you seen the Speaker?' he asked. 

'"Not yet. He is so chased and beset by members, I haven't 
had a chance.' 

" ' Go and see him tomorrow. It's your duty to do it. You 
are not a private enterprise. Tell him you represent a large 
number of the best people in the State who expect to be recognized 
in the structure of the committees. I shall see him also.' 

"I suppose no more curious thing ever happened to a friendless 
young legislator. I went to see the Speaker. The lame, 
irritable little Irishman was surrounded by men seeking favor. 
Everyone was pushing his claims. I sat down and waited my 
turn. I had thought carefully of my approach. 

"'Mr. Speaker,' I said, when at last I stood by his desk. 
'I'm going to be brief and modest- Your burdens are heavy 
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enough. I shall increase them as little as possible. I come to 
you only because my people would disown me if I didn't. They 
will expect you to give me a chance to be busy enough to keep out 
of mischief.' 

" ' By G , I like the way you talk ! ' he declared. ' Sit down 

here. ' 

"Smythe had seen him. He wished to know what I wanted. 
I told him and got it, and more. He put me on all the best 
committees and gave me an important chairmanship. 

"I was ready for work. I looked the ground over. It 
astonished me to see how many men there were in the House who 
knew little or nothing of the bills that were being introduced and 
of the real progress of legislation. I decided that I would be an 
exception; that when a bill came up, I would know its history and 
aim. I went to work harder than I had ever worked in school. 
When a session began I was prepared for it. I was the man with 
the facts and I think about the only man with the facts. I 
became an authority on legislation. My knowledge of the various 
undertakings began to attract attention. Governor Tilden 
heard of it and asked me to dinner. Then came my chance. 

"The Governor proposed to investigate the management of 
canals and railroads. He had caused a bill to be introduced, 
calling for a secret investigation. Witnesses were to be examined 
without the benefit of counsel. Excellent as the bill might be in 
other respects, I objected to the secrecy and the examination 
without counsel. These would make the investigation a star 
chamber proceeding. 

"But here was an embarrassing fact: only the worst men in 
the Legislature were opposed to the bill. I voted with them and 
briefly gave my reasons. The New York papers attacked me. 
I was worried. I saw, in my fancy, the smiles of delight on the 
faces of those Republican leaders in the North. I could hear 
their chorus of I-told-you-so's. I got ready to defend my course 
in a speech. I was loaded to the muzzle when Tilden sent for me. 
It nearly floored me with astonishment to hear him say : 

"'Hepburn, you are right about that bill. Public opinion 
has changed. To-day it is with you.'" 

Here was the last gate on the road to success. He had passed 
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it safely. Nothing could stop him now. He had won recognition 
from that Governor who was known in Albany as "the Human 
Iceberg". It was due to the influence of Tilden — a man opposed 
to him in politics — that he became chairman of the special com- 
mittee for the investigation of the railroads. The findings of 
that committee made history. 

He told me, as we sat by the fire, of the efforts to bribe him 
that winter with offers of place and power, but under such a 
promise that I have not even now the liberty to speak of details. 
He was a steadfast man. It was his fidelity to Conkling when 
all others had turned against him that won the friendship of the 
great Senator. The foundations of the structure were now laid. 
Of the master of economics and the banker of world vision and 
unyielding honor I shall have little to say here. Of the honor 
and the vision I know of striking proofs. 

One evening as we were sitting in camp near one of the lonely 
barrens in Newfoundland, he told me of a sky-rocket millionaire 
who came one day and laid before him a sugar-coated proposition 
in "high finance." 

"I shelled the sugar off it and the thing began to smell," said 
the banker. 

"'Now what do ye think of it?' I asked. 

"He looked at me and smiled but did not answer. 

'"I guess I'd better tell ye what I think of you,' I said. ' You're 
not honest and I don't want anything to do with you or your 
plans.'" 

This kind of thing gave him the reputation in Wall Street of 
being a "cold man", but he was cold only to those who sought to 
use him. 

His discerning eye went quickly to the core of every proposition. 
No weight of authority, no rich promise of quick profit, no 
blandishments of soft persuasion, could turn it aside, or change 
his vision of the truth or soften the frankness of his speech. 

Henry Goldman once said to me: 

"In a board meeting he will sit quietly and listen until the 
rest of us have had our say on some difficult problem. Then he 
will drawl out a remark which will show us that we are all 
wrong and must begin over and work along the line he has indi* 
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cated." Naturally he was called lucky. Every man with penetra- 
tion and the love of honor and the capacity for work is bound to be 
lucky. His path is above that of common men where there is 
nothing in his way. 

There is a tradition in the North Country that he was born 
under a lucky star. Uncle Mat Ives of Potsdam once told me of 
going into the woods with him many years ago when he had come 
back from Albany for a week of fishing. Bart used always to 
say in the dialect of the natives when he had got to camp: 

"A good thing t'dew is to git a deer the fust night." 

They got their deer in spite of the fact that it was out of 
season. Those days there was an unwritten law among woods- 
men which entitled every camping party to meat for its frying 
pan. While Bart was dressing the deer, his worst enemy arrived 
— a man he had prosecuted for some low down misdemeanor. 

"I knew that he would try to make us trouble," said Uncle 
Mat. "It wouldn't scare the ordinary, every -day citizen, but 
Bart was a lawmaker and that meat would be likely to nourish 
his political enemies. An' what do ye suppose happened? On 
his way out o' the woods that cuss shot himself by accident an ' 
died in the trail. It never did pay to git in the way o' Bart 
Hibbern. 

"I 'member one night when he had shot a deer, Bart wanted 
to git out an' find him. It was hard to find a landing. I 
throwed my light ahead an' saw what I thought was a log. I 
paddled up to it. 

"'Bart,' I says, 'Git out on that log.' 

"I steadied the canoe an' he got up an' stepped out. Gosh! 
he went into the mud to his armpits, an' wallered ashore an' 
shook himself like a wet dog an' says he : 

"'Hereafter I'll pick out my own logs. Yours are too soft.' 

"After that when Bart Hibbern took a step, he knew 'bout 
where it was goin' to land him." 

Of his vision, I have had a striking example. In June, 1914, 
we went up the St. John River on the Gaspe Peninsula after 
salmon. We came down the river on the Fourth of July — a 
bright warm day. The St. John came out of the high country 
in a perpetual rush between steep ridges wooded to the water's 
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edge with spire-like balsams and spruces. It was floored with 
stones white as alabaster, green as emeralds, yellow as gold, blue 
as the sky above us. The water flood was as transparent as 
glass. We came along at a pace as leisurely as the river would 
allow, fishing the best pools, and with great success. We 
stopped on a shady point for luncheon, and sat for an hour while 
he talked of the old times. Always when he spoke of his sister 
Cordelia, there would be a tender note in his voice. Then he 
would turn away and a moment of silence would follow. 

At the Long Sluice Pool, he would have me take the best 
position. How the great salmon took my flies and leaped into 
the air and fought for their lives with me — fourteen of them as I 
sat in one position! It was a day of ten thousand, flavored 
with beauty and friendship and the most thrilling sport that man 
has discovered. But, chiefly, that day was remarkable for its 
background — of long peace, of respect for law and order, of 
happiness and prosperity and good will in the world. It was for 
us the last day of an era in the history of man. 

As we approached the landing, six miles from Gaspe, we were 
living its final moments. We got out of the boats. A man 
gave Mr. Hepburn an accumulation of mail and newspapers. 
He tore the wrapper from one of the latter and read its headlines. 

" My God ! " he exclaimed. " Read this." 

I read of the murders in Sarajevo. 

"That doesn't look like a serious matter does it?" I asked. 

"It means war, and probably a world war!" he answered. 

He said not a word on the road to Gaspe — save to himself. 
He was depressed. He muttered. After that he was different. 
Indeed all the world was different. I think often of that night 
which fell upon us as we rode. The old order of things had 
passed with the sunlight. A new time was come. 

Irving Bacheller. 



